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as You was, I see him yesterday, and / ain't got no money, does not find
it easy to escape developing a sense of inferiority about his native
speech when his e errors' are constantly rubbed in. Feeling none
too sure of himself, he is apt to pay greater attention than he
should to those who lay down the law about what is right and
what wrong in his speech, and in his anxiety to be correct he will
often go too far in the direction of using literary forms where the
vernacular would have served him better. Sometimes the two
styles get mixed, as, for example, in such Cockneyisms as "They've
got a secret which I've not been able to discover what it is," and
" Who when you came to look into it you will find him to blame,"
where the relative pronoun, employed because it is felt to be a
sign of education, is an alien intruder into patterns of speech
that do not require it.
It may be added that the desire of the badly educated to appear
well educated is partly responsible for the spread of pomposity
in speech. To use colloquial phrases seems to some folk to show
that one is occupied in trivial affairs. A Brighton policeman, for
example, said recently that in consequence of a statement having been
communicated to him he looked up and observed a motor-car proceeding
towards him. What had actually happened was that some one
had grabbed his arm and shouted Look out!
Another effect of the sense of inferiority produced in those who
have been made to feel that their own forms of speech betray
their low breeding is seen in the desire to make ordinary affairs
and events seem more important by speaking of them in the
language of advertisers and salesmen. It should not be difficult
in the senior school to show this sort of practice up for what it
really is by getting children to examine critically all the examples
of it that come their way and then rewrite them in plain everyday
terms. By skilled teaching children will soon feel that to use such
language habitually is to be insincere, if not consciously dishonest.
15.   TRAINING IN CLARITY AND PRECISION
The first principle to apply in speech training is neither
plainness nor formal correctness, important as these are, but
clarity, a respect for which should be an outstanding feature
of all the language work of senior school pupils. We mean by
clarity the use of words in a manner which can be clearly
understood by a person hearing them or reading them in good
faith, as distinct from the precision of the lawyer who must aim
at using words in such a manner that any person with a desire
to misunderstand cannot possibly misunderstand.
What is implied by the principle of clarity in the field of